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INTRODUCTION 
WHY SAFER SPACES? 


There is no such thing as a “Safe Space.” No one’s safety or comfort can be guaranteed 
one hundred percent of the time. And a “Safer Space” does not mean “free of challenging 
ideas” or different opinions, or never being exposed to people who are different than 
you. It doesn’t even promise that harassment and violence will never happen. But we can 
make spaces safer, first by acknowledging that some people are discriminated against 
just for being who they are, and then by doing what we can to ensure they feel 
supported if it happens on our watch. 

This guide is for every house party, basement show, art opening, punk club, 
community space, library, free farm, sex toy shop, improv group, co-op, coffee shop, 
piano bar, metal bar, social group, game night, festival, scene, and space where people 
gather. 

Whether you own a space, help run it, work for it, volunteer for it, or just patronize 
it, this pamphlet is for you. Whether you think that space has room for improvement, or 
if you already love the vibe and just want to keep it, this pamphlet is for you. I will tell 
you now, though: there is always room to improve. 

Even if you’re not the boss, or your co-workers are not on board, you can still make a 
huge impact on people’s lives by doing everything in this guide that is within your 
power. Your first priority can be everyone’s safety, and you can achieve that without 
cops, violence, or a sacrifice to profits. Cool, right? 


What Harassment Looks Like 
Harassment can be verbal or physical. It can be based on sex, sexual preferences, gender, 
religion, race, ability, age, class, or a combination. It can feel intimidating, hostile, or 
abusive. Harassing behavior may include name calling, physical assaults or threats, 
intimidation, ridicule, offensive pictures, and more. It can go from as simple as being 
leered at, to being followed in, around, or out of a space. It can be an “accidental” 
inappropriate touch or an insulting “joke” based on stereotypes. It can be vulgar or 
offensive slurs mumbled under the breath or yelled out in front of a crowd. It can be a 
forceful grab over or underneath clothing, or it can be a forced display of self- 
manipulation. Most importantly, what someone else would consider harassment might 
not be harassment for you; you do not get to decide what is harassment for someone 
else. 


This Pamphlet 
I believe that the work entailed in creating a safer space can be broken up into three 
tenets: Obvious Intentions, Appropriate Responses, and Accountability. Take away one of 
these ideas and the others don’t work as well. People need to know that they can trust 
you and your space with their harassment experiences, and you build that trust by 
responding effectively in the moment and owning up to any mistakes or opportunities 


for improvement. 


1: OBVIOUS INTENTIONS 


DON’T JUST OPEN THE DOOR, PUT OUT A WELCOME 
MAT 


Marginalized people experience discrimination in public spaces. They cannot predict if 
they will be treated with respect when they attend a show or event at your space. So, 
how can you let them know? 


Signs, Online and Off 
Make it clear what you stand for in every physical and digital space you inhabit. Have 
clear wording on your website, social media, flyers, event pages, menus, entry ways, 
bathrooms, etc, letting people know that “Harassment and Violence will not be 
tolerated” or that you’re a “Hate-Free Zone.” I encourage you to get specific about what 
you don’t tolerate and how you'll handle it by posting an official “Anti-Harassment 
Policy” on your website and walls. 


* Include messaging about staff taking complaints of harassment seriously, 
and that harassers will be dealt with appropriately. This is good for 
potential victims to know, as well as potential harassers. 

Who works here? Let people know who can handle their questions and 
complaints by wearing a “Staff” shirt, sash, button, hat, apron, hoodie— 
whatever! You have options, so whether you all agree to wear the same 
color or use the space’s name or logo, your patrons should know who they 
can trust when something happens. 

Trans-friendly? Say so! Make your restroom signage obvious and clear: 
toilets or urinals, femmes or butches, single stall for everyone, whatever— 
just make sure people know they can use whichever bathroom they feel 
most comfortable in with the full support of staff. 

Don’t forget class and accessibility issues when it comes to your events. 
Include the closest bus stops and ramp availability (or lack thereof) on 
flyers and event pages. 

Share your awesome policies online from time to time as a reminder to your 
community. It’s easily shareable content that you can schedule in advance. 
Provide a way for folks to message you anonymously with complaints or 
suggestions so they can do so without fear of retribution. 


Make Your Space Welcoming for All 
People have different needs. When you anticipate people’s needs before they arrive, it 
shows you acknowledge that they exist and that you value them in your space. If you 
don’t have some of these things and you’ve found a workaround for them, display 
obvious signage to let people know. Here are some accommodations for you to consider. 


Accessibility: Do you have ramps? Room for a wheelchair in a bathroom? A spot to 
watch the show from a chair? Menus in Braille? Paper and pen available for those who 
cannot hear or speak (or better yet, does someone know ASL)? Free and easy to obtain 
water? Places to sit? A warning for intense light shows? 


Food: Have vegan, dairy-free, peanut-free, and gluten- 
free options for those with allergies 


Gender: Provide bag hooks in the bathrooms and at the bar. Having toilet paper, clean 
towels, and soap in the bathroom shows you anticipate people without penises (and 
femmes who do!) to show up, and that you welcome them. 


Resources: Have the numbers for taxis, shelters, and local support hotlines available at 
the door and at the bar. I’ve included a list of National Hotline numbers at the end of 
this pamphlet, as well as a blank page for you to fill in local numbers. 


Environment: Don’t give a pass to discriminatory statements, art, or “jokes” on event 
flyers, tip jars, or band merchandise. What you allow in your doors says something about 
your space. 


Get Everyone on Board 
If no one has your back at work when it comes to making your space safer, the way you 
interact with and support patrons can still have a huge impact on them. But, you can’t 
make it an “Official Safer Space” if you’re the only one who knows about the 
improvements you’ve made. In other words, unless the entire venue is on board, you'll 
never reach everyone in your community that needs a safer space. So, take it one day at 
a time. Chip away at the barriers that keep people from embracing these policies. Tell 
them about what you are getting out of this guidebook, your success stories, and how 
doing good makes you feel good. At the very least, you’ll be the resident “anti- 
harassment” figure that everyone can (inevitably) turn to. 


Hiring and Curating Events without Bias 
Marginalized people feel more comfortable around people who look like them. Prioritize 
hiring people who don’t all look the same. Pay people fairly and equally—white men do 
not get to make more for doing the same job! 

Sometimes it takes extra work or a financial risk to book new or unknown artists who 
do not fit the “straight, white, cisgender man” mold, but it must be done. And the more 
it’s done, the easier it is to keep doing it. If you are only booking straight white cis male 
bills, artists and audiences will notice, and they are increasingly more vocal about it 
when they do. But when diversity is expected by audiences, everyone in your scene 
knows that they would be welcome on that stage or wall, giving you more bands and 
artists to choose from in the future! Strive to never have an event that only features 
straight, white cisgender men. 


Internal Harassment Policies 


The more you can do in advance to help people feel safe in your space, the better their 
experience. Obvious signage, a knowledgeable and diverse staff, and inclusive shows are 
all positive steps towards that goal. Unfortunately, it does not mean harassment and 
violence will never occur in your space. You need clear, actionable policies in place 
before an incident occurs to minimize any missteps or time wasted. 


2: APPROPRIATE RESPONSES 


Take a/the victim-centered approach 


So now you’ve got your policies in place, your signage posted, and you’re ready for 
everyone to show up and have a great time. Fantastic! Now comes the real work: being 
ready to handle incidents of harassment and violence in a victim-centered way that does 
not escalate the situation. Ready? 

If you are going to advertise that you are a safer space, you’d better be one. The real 
work is done in the moment, when someone trusts you enough to say “I was just 
harassed.” By handling these moments in a victim-centered way, you ensure continued 
trust. This section guides you through the basics of how to address harassment in your 
space. While reading, think about how you can apply these ideas to your unique space. 
These techniques become easier and feel more natural with repetition so practice them 
with co-workers, or take a bystander intervention workshop. 


Listen, Act, Check In 
Keep in mind: you are not a cop, a counselor, or a judge. You are not there to take a 
testimony or find someone guilty. You are only there to support the victim by validating 
their experience and doing what is reasonably within your power to help them feel safe. 


Listen 
First, and most importantly: believe the victim. 

Listen and validate. Use active listening skills like making gentle eye contact, nodding 
your head, and mirroring their language. Acknowledge that you’re sorry they 
experienced something that made them feel unsafe, thank them for telling you, and 
assure them that since you’re a safer space, you’ll handle the situation so they can keep 
on enjoying their time. 

Are they unable to tell you what’s going on? Unresponsive or sobbing uncontrollably? 
They might be in crisis. When someone is in “crisis mode,” they are not in the present 
moment with you. They are reliving a past trauma. You need them to communicate with 
you in order for you to help them, so you’ll need to get them back to the present with 
grounding techniques. It’s a effective tactic whether they’ve been harassed, were just in a 
car accident, or are having a panic attack. Use one of these three grounding techniques: 


* Breathe: Ask the victim to take 3 deep breaths with you. Their body will 
take over and start to follow your breathing. Keep going until they match 
your slow, even breath. 

* Three Things: Ask the victim to name three things they see, three things 
they hear, and three things they feel. 

* Describe: Ask the victim to describe an object in the room in great detail. By 
focusing on one tangible thing so intensely, their brain physically can’t also 


focus on negative thoughts (see WWW.SELF.COM/STORY/TRICK-TO-STOP- 
RACING-THOUGHTS for more). 


Things to keep in mind: it’s important to avoid touching someone in crisis unless they 
reach out for you. Be aware of power dynamics in these situations. If they were just 
assaulted by someone who looks like you, you might not be the best person to calm them 
down. You can circumvent this issue by delegating (getting someone else to ground 
them). 


Act 
Now that you’ve made sure the victim is not in crisis and you’ve actively listened to 
them, you can take action. In the Safer Spaces Program I co-created in Baltimore, we 
came up with the idea of giving the victim three options. It’s empowering for the victim 
to decide how they want the situation handled, while still limiting their choices to 
actions you can realistically take. Even if the victim doesn’t feel it necessary for action to 
be taken (sometimes people just want to be heard), it helps them to feel safe knowing 
you were willing to take action. Also, it’s easy for both the victim and the staff to 
remember! 


The Three Options 


“I can keep an eye on the person” 

This is not an excuse to profile people of color or make someone 
uncomfortable who might already feel unwelcome. You will continue to 
provide the same good service to this alleged harasser, just like you would 
a bad tipper or close-talker. This accusation is just something to keep in 
mind in case the bad behavior repeats or gets worse. 


“I can talk to the person” 

Assure the victim you’ll wait until the coast is clear before speaking to 
the alleged harasser so as not to betray their privacy. Approach the 
harasser calmly and politely, letting them know that the behavior in 
question is not cool in your space. It’s fine to give them the benefit of the 
doubt, let them know someone “interpreted” their behavior in a creepy or 
threatening way, and you are just giving them a heads up so they don’t 
“accidentally” do it again. Focus on the behavior, not the person. By 
giving them an out and allowing them to save face, you decrease the 
chances of escalating the situation. End it by pointing to your policy on 
the wall (because you already have one by now, right?) and telling them 
where you'll be all night if they need anything or have any questions. This 
subtly lets them know you will be keeping a gentle eye on them and that 
they cannot repeat their inappropriate behavior and expect to be allowed 
to stay. 


“Il. can kick the person out” 


“Youw’re not banned for life, but you gotta go now. You did something 
against our safer space policy, so I gotta ask you to leave.” If you need to, 
you can always offer to refund their money, call them a cab, whatever, 
just stay calm and get them outside and on their way. Most spaces I train 
automatically go to this option if someone has been inappropriately 
touched without consent. 

It’s not a bad idea to let another co-worker or volunteer know you’re 
about to approach an alleged harasser. They can look out for you if the 
situation escalates, or keep an eye on the person when you inevitably 
leave to use the bathroom or get caught up in another task. 


Check In 
Don’t forget to follow up with the victim. If possible, just a quick “You still good? OK, 
just let me know if anything else comes up” will suffice. If there was a big scene (like a 
harasser yelling loudly, or being escorted out by security), it’s helpful to address the 
crowd. For example, “Sorry everyone! Not sure what their problem was, but they’re gone 
now. Please let any staff member know if you have any issues here—we don’t tolerate 
harassment.” This type of statement, just like your signage, is as much for potential 
victims as it is for potential harassers. And it goes a long way toward clearing the air ifa 
friendly demeanor was used to get the aggressive person out (in order to prevent 
escalating the situation), as victims could understandably misinterpret your intentions. 


The Five D’s 
Not in a role of authority to give The Three Options? You still have the power to stop 
violence! Basic bystander intervention skills can translate to many situations and they 
are easy to share with others. You don’t have to be confrontational toward harassers, and 
you don’t have to comfort victims if you’ll know you come across cold or disingenuous. 
Find what works for you with the Five D’s of Bystander Intervention, developed by the 
national anti-harassment organization Hollaback! in partnership with the bystander 
program, Green Dot: 


Direct 

You may want to directly respond to harassment by naming what is happening or 
confronting the harasser. This tactic can be risky: the harasser may redirect their abuse 
towards you and may escalate the situation. Before you decide to respond directly, assess 
the situation: Are you physically safe? Is the person being harassed physically safe? Does 
it seem unlikely that the situation will escalate? Can you tell if the person being harassed 
wants someone to speak up? If you can answer yes to all of these questions, you might 
choose a direct response. 

Some things you can say to the harasser are: 


+ “That’s inappropriate, disrespectful, not okay, etc.” 
* “Leave them alone.” 
* “That’s homophobic, racist, (insert type of harassment), etc.” 


The most important thing here is to keep it short and succinct. Try not engage in 


dialogue, debate, or an argument, since this is how situations can escalate. If the 
harasser responds, try your best to assist the person who was targeted instead of 
engaging with the harasser. 

Direct intervention can be risky, so use this one with caution. 


Distract 
Distraction is a subtler and more creative way to intervene. The aim here is simply to 
derail the incident by interrupting it. The idea is to ignore the harasser and engage 
directly with the person who is being targeted. Don’t talk about or refer to the 
harassment. Instead, talk about something completely unrelated. You can try the 
following: 


* Pretend to be lost. Ask for the time. Pretend you know the person being 
harassed. Talk to them about something random and take attention off of 
the harasser. 

* Get in the way. Continue what you were doing, but get between the 
harasser and the target. 

* Accidentally-on-purpose spill your coffee or make a commotion. 


Of course, read the situation and choose your Distract method accordingly. The 
person who is being targeted will likely catch on, and hopefully your act or statement 
will de-escalate the situation. 


Delegate 
Delegation is when you ask for assistance, for a resource, or for help from a third party. 
It can take various forms depending on the situation, and the person you delegate to 
could be anyone from a store supervisor to a bus driver. If you’re near a school, contact a 
teacher or someone at the front desk. On a college campus, contact campus security or 
someone at the front desk of a university building. Get your friend on board and have 
them use one of the methods of Distraction (e.g. asking for the time, directions, or 
striking up a conversation unrelated to the harassment) to communicate with the person 
being harassed while you find someone to delegate to. 

Ultimately, the point is to speak to someone near you who notices what’s happening 
and might be in a better position to intervene. Work together. 

There’s also the option of calling 311 or 911 (if it is safe) to request help. Before 
contacting 911, use Distract to check in with the person being targeted to make sure 
they want you to do this. Some people may not be comfortable or safe with the 
intervention of law enforcement. For many people and communities, a history of being 
mistreated by law enforcement has led to fear and mistrust of police interventions, and 
under the current climate, there are many communities, such as undocumented 
individuals, who may feel less safe in the hands of police. In certain situations, you may 
not be able to get to the person in which case, depending on the situation, you will need 
to use your best judgement. 


Delay 
Even if you can’t act in the moment, you can make a difference for the person who has 


been harassed by checking in on them after the fact. Many types of harassment happen 
in passing or very quickly, in which case you can wait until the situation is over and 
speak to the person who was targeted then. Here are some ways to actively use the tactic 
of Delay: 


* Ask them if they’re okay and tell them you’re sorry that happened to them. 

+ Ask them if there’s any way you can support them. 

* Offer to accompany them to their destination or sit with them for awhile. 

* Share resources with them and offer to help them make a report if they 
want to. 

* If you’ve documented the incident, ask them if they want you to send it to 
them. 


Document 

It can be really helpful to record an incident as it happens to someone, but there are a 
number of things to keep in mind to safely and responsibly document harassment. 
(Check out the Resources page for a link to the “Filming Hate” tip sheet from WITNESS 
for more details.) 

First, assess the situation. Is anyone helping the person being harassed? If not, use 
one of the other four D’s. If someone else is already helping out, assess your own safety. 
If you are safe, go ahead and start recording. A few tips: 


* Make sure to keep a safe distance. 

+ Film landmarks (e.g. a street sign or subway platform sign or car number). 

* Clearly state the date and time that you are filming. 

* Hold the camera steady and hold important shots for at least 10 seconds. 

* Most importantly, ALWAYS ask the person who was harassed what they 
want to do with the recording. NEVER post it online or use it without their 
permission. 


You Are Powerful 
Remember, everyone can do something. With hate-crimes on the rise, it is even more 
important that we show up for one another as active bystanders. Research shows that 
even a knowing glance can significantly reduce trauma for the person who is targeted. 
One of the most important things we can do is to let the person who is targeted know, in 
some way, however big or small, that they are not alone. 


3: ACCOUNTABILITY 
Owning Up Builds Trust 


You will make mistakes. We all do. It’s how you handle them that matters. Maybe it was 
a slip up, you accidentally said the wrong word. Or maybe you contributed to an unsafe 
environment for a group of people, and only later understand your role in it and how 
harmful it was to others. Or maybe you don’t care about the altruistic reasons to make 
your business safer, you just don’t want to see a drop in customers or get slapped with a 
lawsuit. There are many reasons to want to change for the better, but the time when a 
business could be silent and wait for an “incident” to blow over is gone. You must 
acknowledge what happened, apologize for your role in it, and make amends. Was it an 
accidental slip up? Immediately apologize, sincerely. You can explain that it isn’t what 
you meant to say, you know better, or that you didn’t know that word was offensive. 
This is not meant to excuse your behavior, but it should act as your segue to explain 
what you'll do differently from now on. Memorize a few helpful phrases like “It won’t 
happen again,” “I'll do better next time,” and “Thanks for pointing that out, I wouldn’t 
want to offend anyone else.” And then if everyone is moving on to the next topic, let 
them. Otherwise you risk making this moment about you, and it’s not. 

How about a bigger incident, where more people deserve an explanation? Let’s say 
you found out that one of your security guards has been touching female patrons 
inappropriately. You don’t know how many people have been affected by this, as many 
women would not trust your place enough to report this behavior if they couldn’t even 
trust the security guard. This situation calls for a public apology. 


How to Apologize—Publicly or Privately 
Sincerely apologize for what you did (or for your part in what happened). 

Do not say “if I offended you” or “I’m sorry you feel that way.” 

State what you should have done instead and/or how you will change things in the 
future to ensure it does not happen again. 

If you are a business, you can offer to make it up to a victim directly with free 
admission to their next show, a free drink or meal, etc. Understand that they might 
refuse, especially if your offer could be read as promotion for your business (“Here’s a 
free shirt with our name on it!”), but it’s important to let them know that you are willing 
to do what you can in order to regain their trust. 

Recognize they might not ever forgive you. You can’t predict or control their reaction 
to your apology, but if you have truly made efforts to ensure a similar incident won’t 
happen again (and, if appropriate, the community has been notified of these changes), 
then move on. Sometimes people who were not there or don’t know the entire story will 
bring up old incidents. While frustrating, it’s a waste of energy to remain angry or 
annoyed by them. Instead, focus on the positive. Know that you’re doing the best you 
can and continue to improve as a safer space because it’s the right thing to do, not for 
recognition or accolades. 


Interpersonal relationships 
Take these lessons home with you and into your personal lives. It’s easier to be the better 
person when you’re fighting the obvious Bad Guys of the world, but not so easy when we 
argue with our partners or coworkers. Use your active listening skills in everyday life. 
Apologize like a champ and learn from your mistakes. If you haven’t already, consider 
talking with a counselor to work on shedding some of the bad communication habits and 
coping skills you’ve picked up over time (we all have them!). We can’t let our coping 
mechanisms for this unjust world turn into the abuse of others, and we can’t forget that 
most of the influential interactions we have are on the individual level. We must heal 
ourselves first to become the best partners, friends, family members, and allies possible. 


Restorative Justice and Mediation 
We don’t always know if the harm that people cause is accidental or intentional. Either 
way, people who cause harm need not be exiled from the community in order to make 
things right, especially if our goal is a nonviolent society. We cannot send the toughest 
cases or worst among us to another town where they will only continue their behavior. 
We must provide them with consequences for violent behavior, and we must allow them 
the opportunity to learn how to do better. It is on us (the friends of the abuser, the 
friends of the victim, the community members) to do the difficult work necessary to 
make the community safer for all. We must help this person by holding them 
accountable until they can hold themselves accountable. While it is always best to follow 
the victim’s lead, the community also has a right to ask this person to change their 
behavior in order to be given a second chance. Ultimately it is our communities that 
have to decide. Until a harasser faces the consequences of their actions, whether that be 
through therapy, community service, mediation, or an accountability process, there will 
be no change. 


WANT TO LEARN MORE? 
I’ll be expanding this pamphlet into a book that will be published by AK Press, hopefully 
in 2019. I’d like to include additional examples, personal stories, and more. If you’d like 
to share your ideas, your own “safer spaces” story (no matter what your role in it), or if 
you feel there is a glaring omission in this pamphlet, please let me know. You can 
contact me at MAKINGSPACESSAFER@GMAIL.COM. 


APPENDIX 
What About Alcohol? 


Whether someone is drunk, drugged, or over-served, they still deserve to go home safe. 
Bartenders are in the best position to see these signs, but anyone can keep an eye out. 
Here are some things to keep in mind if your space encounters an inebriated person who 
is likely to become a target of assault or violence. 

Men are more likely to be aggressive or commit assault when drinking (see 
WWW.CDC.GOV/ALCOHOL/FACT-SHEETS/MENS-HEALTH.HTM for more info). But it is still 
them, not their victims, who are responsible for their behavior. When we victim-blame 
women and other groups vulnerable to assault, our energy is wasted. Instead we should 
be making it clear that alcohol is no excuse to harass or assault anyone. If you have a 
good tactic for cutting people off from alcohol without them making a scene about it, 
share it with your coworkers. 

Potential victims are vulnerable when drunk, both in your space and after they leave. 
There’s also the possibility that someone has drugged their drink. Some of the signs that 
this may have happened are: 


* They went from sober to “drunk” very quickly 

* They have trouble controlling their movements, or have slurred speech 

* Dizziness, blurred vision, confusion, or nausea 

+ Someone they haven’t interacted with all night now wants to “take them 
home” 


Stay with the victim, get them water, call their friend, take them to a hospital (if they 
are at risk of accidental overdose), whatever you have to do. The person who spiked 
their drink could still be targeting them so it’s important they make it to a safe and 
secure location. 

Consider installing security cameras. Whether the victim wants to pursue legal action 
or not (and you should take your cues from the victim), you can at least ban this person 
from your establishment. 

In Baltimore, we have a private Facebook group for bartenders and bar staff to 
communicate about people who pose a safety risk. Networks like these are a form of 
safety planning, and something people can use to warn each other about potentially 
harmful behavior. 
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RESOURCES 


Organizations 


Hollaback! is a global, people-powered movement to end harassment. They work to 
understand the problem, ignite public conversations, and develop innovative strategies 
that ensure equal access to public spaces. They leverage the very spaces where 
harassment happens—from online to the streets—to have each other’s backs, create 
communities of resistance, and build a world where we can all be who we are, wherever 
we are. Visit IHOLLABACK.ORG 


Green Dot is providing schools and communities with programs and prevention strategies 
that address sexual assault, dating/domestic violence, bullying, and stalking. Visit 
ALTERISTIC.ORG/SERVICES/GREEN-DOT/ 


Circle of 6 is fast, easy-to-use and private. The app, originally designed for college 
students to prevent sexual violence, is also handy for teenagers, parents, friends, or any 
community seeking to foster healthy relationships and safety. It’s the mobile way to look 
out for each other on campus or when you’re out for the night. A simple tool to prevent 
violence before it happens. 


Tip Sheets & Infographics 


“Filming Hate” tip sheet by WITNESS: 
LIBRARY.WITNESS.ORG/PRODUCT/fiLMING-HATE/ 


Hollaback! Bystander tips: WWW.IHOLLABACK.ORG/RESOURCES/BYSTANDER- 
RESOURCES/ 


NATIONAL HOTLINES 


General Crisis Counseling: Crisis Text Line is free, 24/7 support for those in crisis. Text 
741741 from anywhere in the US to text with a trained Crisis Counselor. Every texter is 
connected with a Crisis Counselor, a real-life human being trained to bring texters from a 
hot moment to a cool calm through active listening and collaborative problem solving. 
Text SUPPORT to 741741 or visit WWW.CRISISTEXTLINE.ORG 


Trans Lifeline: Trans Lifeline is a 501(c)3 non-profit dedicated to the well being of 
transgender people. They run a hotline staffed by transgender people for transgender 
people. Trans Lifeline volunteers are ready to respond to whatever support needs 
members of the trans community might have. US: Call (877) 565-8860 or Canada: (877) 
330-6366 or visit WWW 

.TRANSLIFELINE.ORG 


HIPS: HIPS promotes the health, rights, and dignity of individuals and communities 
impacted by sexual exchange and/or drug use due to choice, coercion, or circumstance. 
HIPS provides compassionate harm reduction services, advocacy, and community 
engagement that is respectful, non-judgmental, and affirms and honors individual power 
and agency. HIPS offers a 24/7 hotline to provide emotional support, schedule supplies 
deliveries, and get connected to health and supportive services. Call (800) 676-4477 


Depression & Suicide 


The Trevor Project: Crisis intervention and suicide prevention for LGBTQ youth. Their 
trained counselors are here to support you 24/7. If you are a young person in crisis, 
feeling suicidal, or in need of a safe and judgment-free place to talk, call the 
TrevorLifeline at 866-488-7386 or visit WWW.THETREVORPROJECT.ORG 


National Suicide Prevention Lifeline: The Lifeline provides 24/7, free and confidential 
support for people in distress, prevention and crisis resources for you or your loved ones, 
and best practices for professionals. Call (800) 273-8255 or visit 
WWW.SUICIDEPREVENTIONLIFELINE.ORG 


Dating Abuse & Domestic Violence 


Black Women’s Blueprint: BWB specializes in helping traumatized women, cis and trans 
and LGBTQ survivors of crime and abuse with Counseling, Support Groups, and Sister 
Circles. They serve youth and adults and their families, who have experienced one or 
more of the following: Childhood Sexual Abuse or Physical Abuse, Rape or Sexual 
Assault, Human Trafficking, Physical Assault. Call the Counseling Center: 347-533-9102 
or 347-533-9103. Their Healing and Counseling Program Coordinator will guide you on 
the phone through the steps to an appointment with a trauma healing expert. Their staff 
will help you assess your current needs, create a workable timetable and plan for your 
emotional recovery and healing, and find other services if and when necessary. 


loveisrespect: Loveisrespect’s purpose is to engage, educate, and empower young people 
to prevent and end abusive relationships. Highly-trained advocates offer support, 
information, and advocacy to young people who have questions or concerns about their 
dating relationships. They also provide information and support to concerned friends 
and family members, teachers, counselors, service providers, and members of law 
enforcement. Free and confidential phone, live chat and texting services are available 
24/7/365. Call 1-866-331-9474, visit LOVEISRESPECT.ORG to chat online, or text loveis 
to 22522 


National Domestic Violence Hotline: Their highly-trained advocates are available 
24/7/365 to talk confidentially with anyone experiencing domestic violence, seeking 
resources or information, or questioning unhealthy aspects of their relationship. Call 
1-800-799-7233 or visit WWW.THEHOTLINE.ORG to chat online. 


Rape, Abuse and Incest National Network (RAINN): RAINN is the nation’s largest anti- 
sexual violence organization. In addition to the National Sexual Assault Hotline, RAINN 
also carries out programs to prevent sexual violence, help survivors, and ensure that 
perpetrators are brought to justice. Call 1-800-656-4673 or visit HOTLINE.RAINN.ORG/ 
ONLINE to chat online with a RAINN Support Specialist. 


Child Abuse 


Childhelp National Child Abuse Hotline: Serving the U.S. and Canada, the hotline is 
staffed 24 hours a day, 7 days a week with professional crisis counselors who—through 
interpreters—provide assistance in over 170 languages. The hotline offers crisis 
intervention, information, and referrals to thousands of emergency, social service, and 
support resources. All calls are confidential. Call 1-800-422-4453 (24/7) 


National Safe Place: Safe Place provides access to immediate help and supportive 
resources for youth in need. As a community initiative, the program designates schools, 
fire stations, libraries, and other youth-friendly organizations as Safe Place locations, 
which display the yellow and black sign. Text SAFE and your current location to the 
number 69866 (24/7) 


Runaways, Homeless, and At-Risk Youth 


National Runaway Safeline: NRS is the “go to” resource for America’s runaway, homeless, 
and at-risk youth and their families, providing solution-focused support. Call 
1-800-786-2929 


National AIDS Hotline: AIDS hotlines are invaluable for basic HIV/AIDS information. You 
can talk to someone knowledgeable about HIV, and get referrals to various AIDS services 
in your city or state. The National AIDS hotline in Washington, D.C. is the only hotline 
open 24 hours a day, 365 days a year: 1-800-CDC-INFO 
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